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ABSTRACT 

This is a report of a conference held in Bermuda in 
1961 to discuss a* multilateral approach to disarmament* The 
conference was an informal, off-the-rccord exchange of ideas and 
opinions among 24 diplomats and scholars from 16 countries and two 
international agencies* Participants considered current disarmament 
concepts, assessed *0N disarmament mechanisms and procednres, and ' 
explored new approaches to this. issue* significant .highlights of tjie 
report inclnde th£ following recommendations* A summit meeting ? 
between the head? o£ state of the Onited States and the Soviet, onion 
should be organized as soon as possible, before the end of * 196 V 
Discussions, shonld inclnde a wide range of politipal'issues but 
principal focns should be* on reaching general agreement on the 
framework of strategic arms limitation and reduction. An * 
•interna tional group of experts shonld" be created to t determine, wh^tiier 
Parity in force- levels between the Soviet ,0nion and 'the Onited states 
exists,* Nations* shonld make stronger commitment to regicnal arms 
^ limitation and disarmament etfdrts* Existing a H n^1:ilateral disarmament 
.machinery, both deliberative and negotiating mechanisms, needs ta be 
■ streamlined afcd better coordinated^ Greatly increased educational and 
public information efforts should be nndertafcen tb^build a more 
effective, constituency for arms limitation and -disarmaments 
/indepe^^eiwt. initiative^ and temporary confidfence building measures 
should be undertaken by nations to stimnlate disarmament progress^ - 
«Anthor/BM) • - * ' 
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PURPOSE ^ 

At this conference, international experts examined the ^ 
ImiltilateraL approach to disarmament* Discuss ion-fo- ' H 
>used on preparations for the 1982 UN Special Ses- 
sion ■ c£ Diifermament, as, well as the finger-range is- 
sues arms limitation and* disarmament* ^ 

Conference timing and agenda werfe designed for 
maximum impact on Uit planning. Participants con* 
sidered current disarmament concepts, (assessed UK 
disarmament mechanisms and procedures, and \ 
^explored new approaches' to this issue. 
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PARTICIPATION J 

twenty-four displomats and scholars from 18 ^coun- 
tries and 2 international agencies^ participated in 
this five day conference* Each participant Jhad consider 
able experience in tjie International organisation or 
foreign service -arena. Moreover, the group'repre- 
sertted varying £reas of specialization in the arms 
limitation field. This fact, combined with the informal 
■ nature of the conference and the many opportunities 
for, personal conversation, produced new insights and 
perspectives* ' 

SIGNIFICANT HIGHLIGHTS OF RAPPORTEURS' REPORT 

* ■ J * 

1* A summit meeting between thef heads of^state;of 

the United States and the Soviet IFnion should be 

organized as Jooil as pdssible and before the enc^ 

of*1981., Discussions should include a wide ,range 

of political issues but principal* focus *feh<iuj.d be 

on reaching general agreement on the framework 

■ of strate^i^ arms limitation and reduction. 

2* There ^Sould' be regular, continuing meetings 
between high- level policy makers' and military 
leaders, of the Soviet Union and the United States, 
the firs,t of which could be in preparation foi; the 
above suggested summit* " 

3* An international group of experts should be 
created t^o determine whether parity in force 
levels between the Soviet Union and the United 
States exists. * * \ , 

4* ,A11 nations should prepare thoroughly for the " i 
t 1982 Special Session of the UN General Assembly 
dey*ted to disarmament (SSObll). The prepara- 
tory Committee should ^create ^separate working \ 
groups, one dealing with a. Comprehensive Pro- 
gramme of Disarmament and others focusing on 
a few desarmament items which should receive 
. high priority* ^ " v , 

5. Urgent measures are needed to strengthen the 

nuclear nonprolif eration regime includeingi early 
progress by nuclear weapdn .states on strategic 
. arms limitation and reduction afid a comprehensive 
nuclear - test ban, guaranteed assurances of ** 
supply of nuclear materials' for peaceful usee by 



countries covered under international safe- 
.guards, aruagreed formula for negative secu- " 
rity guarantees for nonnuclear weapon states, 
strengthening the International Atomic Energy 
Agency^ and^ its safeguards, and careful preparar 
tion by all nations f or v tfie ^983 c6jiference £>n 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy. 

Rations should make stronger commitment to re- 
gional anns limitation and disarmament efforts;' 
High priority should be given to European arms* 
control including l^dng-range theatre nuclear 
forces, mutual, force reductions* and a European 
disarmament conference. New nuclear-waapon-free 
2<5>ries and zone's of peace should be explored in 
several regions including th£ Middle East, 
Africa, and SoutherrJ Asia, 

Existing multilateral disarmament machinery, 
both' deliberative and negotiating mechanisms, 
needs to be streamlined and better coordirtsted. 
The Committee on Disarmament p (CD) must improve 
its operation. It will be especially helpful if 
the CD can achieve any specific 'arms control 
agreement prior to^SSOC II- 

'Greatly increased educational and public infor- 
mation efforst should be undertaken to build a 
more eff^ct^v^e constituency for arms limitation 
^and disarmament- The^Unit^d Nations, '"national 
governments, and nongovernmental organisa- 
tions should give greace'r emphasis r to dem- 
onstrating the contriDutidtf to arms limitation 
and disarmament to the security of. nations. 4 

Independent initiatives and temporary 
confidence-building measures should be under- 
taken by nations to stimulate disarmament prog- 
ress\ Such measures (if initiated by the United 
Spates and the Soviet Union) could be especially 
valuable under current internations,cir- 
c utes t anc es . , 

The UN's conciliation capability should be 
strengthened through creation df a Standing con- 
ciliation commission or j&i inforpal^&ody of dis- 
tfngui,shed persons who-whotrid, be available on a" 
stnadby basis as conciliators." 



REPORT 



This conference tfas an informal, o^f-the-recorcij ex- 
change of ideas and opinions, From the discufesipn,- _ — 
the rapporteurs prepared ;their report after thW confer 
ence. Participants neiffcer reviewed nor appro^F the . 
report, therefore, it should not be assumed that every 4 
participant subscribes to all recommendatiO|iSil^i>- 
servations, and conclusions. m \ t U^^fa 

' - •* 

The -rapporteurs have , indicated participants 1 con- 
sensus, or latft, 06 consensus, and accpet full (respon- 
sibility for^conten^. The^views^ ^ontaiii'ed- are no't r * 
necessarily those of the Stanley Foundation* 

The report is distributed itt the hope-that -i t vill - 
stimulate study, 'research; and education withrrespect 
to the Unified Nation*s.and its vital rop.e in achieving 
international" peace and 3 better world* ^Permission is 
granted to duplicate, or quota any part ^>r' all of, the 
material so long as proper acknowledgement* i;s ^ 
made, Additiq^&lcopies are available free from the 
Stanley Foun4atiof 
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Disarmament Stalemate 

Tlie participants generally a.greed that progress to- 
ward arms control and disarmament is' nearly* 
nonexistent In the summer of 1981. The fabric 6f 
strategic d^tente^app ears to be unraveling: the SALT U 
agreement is alt but discarded, the AnO-BaJllstic Mis- 
sile (ABM) Treaty is under attack, a destabilizing 
militarization of space' is beginning, and high-level 
Eas t- Westell scussi ons have yet fo commence. 

On the\$u)ti lateral frqnt, progress Is also Jacking: 
the nonprollferation regime is under challenge, in- 
cluding the nuclear non-Proliferation Treaty (MPT) and 



th,e International Atomic Energy Agenty *(IAEA) 
safeguards system* needed agreements on 3 com* 
prehensive nuclear test ban (CT*B) and chertiical 
weapons have notbeen achieved; stabilization- .of 
Contentious areas in Europe ti)e Middle East, South 
Asia, and -Africa through regional' arms limitation 
agreements has^not been accomplished; and there 
are almost no limitations on transfers of^conven- 
tional weapons. * A 

§ince the United nations' first Special Session on 
Disarmament (SSOD I) tn 1978 the Only substantial 
achievements have been agreement on a treaty deal- 
ing with inhumane and indiscriminate conventional 
weapons and the drafting of the main elements of a 
radiological weapons treaty. \ ' 

lack of disarmament progress is f&ralieieti by vast 
increase in conventional and nuclear armaments of 
many nations. The modernization and qualitative inv ; 
provements^in strategic weapons raise concerns of a 
pre-emptive first strike and threaten deterrence. By 
reliable estimates* nations are currently spending 
o*tr $600 billion annually' on weapons and armed 
forces. 

* * 

Participants observed that at no time since World 
War II has there ever J>een'a greater ijeed for rapid 
disarmartienl progress. However In the view -of som # e, 
there is alsoft strong disillusionmentjn many nations, 
with the failure to gchieve meaningful disarmament 
results. Some perceive a great need, to reassess cur 
rent approaches. 

Others emphasized that some very signitlcartt arms * 

limitation agreements have been achieved in the last/ 

20 years including the Limited Test Ban Agreement y 

Treaty of Tjatelolca the HIT, and the SALT I agree- , 

ments. C^retnust be taken not to endanger these 

agreements* but rather to build on their foundation in 

the light of current realities. ' ' 
* * 

Most participants believed the impasse in strategic- 
nuclear arms control negotiations between the United 
States arid the Soviet Union Is the principal factor 
paralyzing all disarmament progress. Views differed 



as to* the causes of the current impasse and the m«' 
suies needed to achieve new .breakthroughs* Most 

* participants supportettthe viewthat neither country is 
likely to achieve *%upetfprity" trr force levels over the 
other^and that "parity" Is the only rational objective 
given the magnitude of destruttivrf power involved. 
Moreover' .there 'will be* asymmetries In the tbmpo- 
nentsof each natloh's military force levels, respond- 
ing to their differing security circumstances, although 
overall forcelevels should be at pdrity. . 

'I 4 

Some participants urged that attention;be given to 
. each nation's perception of parity an0 the' need to es- 
tablish dear and mutualfy acceptable data on respec-/ 
tfve force levels'. Only on thl$ basis,' It was believed" 
could the current situation be Stabilized £nd signifi- 
cant progress initiated on nuclear arms limitatlor^and 
reduction efforts. The ereatloh of a respected Inter- 
nationa) group of experts to study US and Soviet force 
levels was suggested by some- The group's objective 
would be to determine whether parity tn force levels 
does exist The results could possibly contribute to 
the needed breakthrough of the current Impasse. * 

, The Soviet-US disarmament stalemate has unfortu* 
*nately been projected Into mutllaterai disarmament' 
fora and Is prejudicing* results. Many participants 
observed that past progress In multilateral disarma- 
ment Tora has come gg*a result of agreement be- 
tween' the -two* superpowers, and* that the airrerij 
breakdown In, the SALT process has paralysed many 
other efforts. Moreover, the lack of bilateral progress 
is threatening to undercut areas where' significant 
multilateral progress has been achleved,UncIudIng 
the Law of the Sea and peaceful uses of outer space. 
Both the near-term consequences and long-term Jim- 
plication^ .of superpower impasse grow more Serious 
with prolongation, " , 

t *v 

Some participants' argued that multilateral disar- 
mament efforts should not depend only o/i Improv- 
ing relations between the two superpowers and urged 
that other efforts must continue, However ( the two 
major nuclear weapon .states do create the primary 
negotiating environment In which all other effort 

* must proceed. 
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Most participants believed that the current impasse 
is So serious as to require dramatic new initiatives. 
Four interrelated proposals received wide support: 

1- A Summit meeting between the heads of state of 
the United States and the. Soviet Union. Partici- 
pants appreciated the dangers of summit diplo- 
macy including exaggerated expectaftons of suc- 
cess and over-reaction in the event of failure. 
However., it was believed triaj with careful and 
complete preparations based on a, realistic as- 
sessment of national security goals, the probabil- 
ity of useful results from Such a meeting is high. It 
was suggested that discussions focus on a wide 

t range of political isSues, out tttat the principal 
focus should be on reaGhing general agreement 
on the framework of strategic arms limitation and ■ 

* reduction. Such a nYeetlng should occur as sc>pn as. 
possible and preferably. before the end of 
Some participants suggested that'ihe summit' 
rmeling be held in conjunction with a special Se- 
curity Council meeting to be attended by heads of 
state, but others questioned whether this w6u Id be 
the most effective forum at tht$, time. f 

2. Regular meetings between hlgh-level*policy-*nak- 
ersand military leaders bf the Soviet Union and the 
United States. The first of these meetings could be 
In preparation for' the above suggested summit. 

3. Independent confidence-building measures and 
^-initiatives by the United States and the Soviet 

f. Union. These measures might include* temporary 
f moratorium on below-ground nuclear testing ^nd 
\ temporary deferral of deployment of a major new 
\ weapons system such as arftlsatellite or long : 
<* : range thea tre, Wea pons . Both governments should 
be asKed to consider all steps they could safely 
take to improve the climate, Iflpludlng action be- 
fore the summit meeting. 

4. Creation of an interhatiprial group of £xpert&tcP 
study parity in force levels of the Soviet Union and 
the United States, as suggested above. 



Second Special Session on Disarmament 1 

The participants discussed theUM General Assembly's 
Second Special Session, on Disarmament {SSOD I]) to 
be held in 1982, After a brief review of preparations 
for the Second Special Session and the work of- its 
Preparatory Committee, particular attention was given 
to.thepbjgctives and priorities of SSOD El and possible 
ways t<> increase the likelihood of its success. 

Many; participants emphasized that SSOD ff pro; 
vides an opportunity io *break through present bar- 
riers and stimulate action toward disarmament but 
that the risk of failure is high. Some participants said 
that the Second SpeciSi Session Will have a major ef- 
fect in determining whether the United nations has a 
credibl^future role is disarmament 1 * 

General Objectives of SSOD II 7 : ^ f * * 
There wa^ broad agreement thdt SSOD 11 must move 
beyond 1 ^rhat was done at the First Special Sessioh on 
Disarmament In 1978, The Second Special Sessibn 
should set (hostage for earty-and constructiveactipri 
rather than merely producing another document, i 

There wa5 apparent consensus that tfce Second' 
Special 'Session should be planned and conducted in/ 

ways that will helfc to achieve these objectives; t 

I 

1, To increase , awareness, both public and gotf- 
ernrqpntal, of the need to halt arid reverse thfe 
arms race and Ore urgency of progress toward dte- - 
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armament. This should include showing why arms 
i", control ar\d reduction are necessary to enable na- 
tions and their peoples to have greater security 
and achieve their economic and development 
goals. * 

2. To build active support both public and gov- 
ernmental for specific arms control and reduction 
measures* and for implementing the commit- 
ments already made in the Final Document of the, 
first Special Session- 

3. Tc* enlarge the constituency for disarmament by 
acttfetyJnvolving more governmental" leaders^ citi- 
zens/ and nongovernmental organizations (HGOs). 

4. To increase the number intensity/ and effective- 
ness of bilateral and multilateral negotiations on 
specific agreements for arm^control ahd reduc- 
tion, both nuclear and conventional. * 

# ' 

5- To improve the climate for progress towar4 disar- 
ntement, ^SOD II should seek ways to remove bat- 
ri&rs to the Naeeded specific measures- 

6. To Encourage and stimulate the settlement of in- 
ternational* disputes/ taking Into account national 

/ security needs, t^e, principles of the UN Charter/, 
and resolutions of the General Assembly. 

Priorities for SSOD II 

There was not complete agreement on how the Sec- 
ond Special Session and its Preparatory Committee 
should allocate, time among general review/ disar- 
mament machinery/ thfe* proposed Comprehensive 
Programme of Disarmament (CPD)/ and'specific dis- 
armament measures* * 

It was fiofced that the final bpcament of the first 
Special Session requires SSOD H t^> review implemen- 
tatiori : progresS/ revietf the multilateral disarmament 
machinery, and adopt a CPD* 
♦ '& *» 

Some participants believed that the agenda for 
SSOD II will necessarily be broad and general. Others 
recommended that SSOD II focus on a limited number 
o£ specific disarmament measures in an effort to build 
greater support or find new approaches that will lead 
to action within the next few years. 



Genera* Review 

Most participants agreed that SSOD II should review 
compliance with the Flhal Document of the First Spe- , 
dal Session/ and especially Its Programme of .Action, 
but should not altempt to revise that document* The 
goal of this review should be tadevelop.ldea&that will 
help the world moveforwardjnot to flncftfault with 
past actions. 

Some participants said that SSOD II should estab* 
llsh basic principles of disarmament Identify the root 
causes of the lack of progress/ and specify the re- 
sponslblllties of' the various categories of states for 
future action. Others feared that some of these queip 
tlons would Jead to polemlcs,dnd repetition* of past 
sterile d^a^tes, ' \ - 

Many participants urged' that the Second Special 
Session minimize general debate and drafting of gen- 
eral statements, and concentrate on positive steps to 
get the disarmament process moving again* 

Disarmament Machinery , / 
Participants made many suggestions for improve- 
ments in multilateral disarmament machinery or its 
functioning. (See page 33/ Multilateral Disarmament 
Machinery ) * * - 

\ . 

Some participants said that a review of th€ effec- 
tiveness of all Ml -related disarmament bodies and ac- 
tivities should be a high priority function of SSOD 11, 
However, many participants believed that this review 
should have a relatively low priority. Most participants 
agreed tjiat jn view of the substantial wdrk done In this 
area during the First Special Sessioii there should be- 
less 'emphasis on disarmament machinery during 
SSODIL - "\ > 

Comprehensive Programme of Disarma ment * „ 
Two distinct views were expressed the proposed 
CPD which Is being drafted by a woraing group ofrthe 
Committee on Disarmament (CD). 

Some participants viewed the CP6 as *the center 
piece of SSOD 11/ providing both a sound long-term 
plan'and atimeschedule for future disarmament ef- 
forts. Others believed that the value of the CPD will be 
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Some participants, while agreeing on th^ need for a 

* neat-term priority list emphasized that it must be flex- 
. tole'arrd there must be a readiness to move rapidly 
when any area becomes ripe for , negotiations and 
^greerpent - i » 

,1 , The priority list should include important measures 
which are realistically achievable in the next few years, 
, A measure may be important because it helps* to limit 
or reverse the arms race; reduces-the risKof wan or 
Improves the climate for disarmament progress, 
: 'Some measures should b^ on the priority list as hold- 
s *tffig operations, to preserve an existing agreement 
[ .(eg,* the MFT or ABM treaty) or to prevent a situation 
from getting wor^e, * 

4 

* Many participants urged that high priority be given 
to preventing any irreversible escalation of the arms 
race. Particular attention should b$ gfven to new 
weapons systems which, after being produced or 
developed, could not be effectively controlled be- 

* cause of the difficulty of adequate verification or 
safeguards. 

/ The participants, suggested various priority items 
for SSOD fl: The conference did not attempt to agree 
ot] a list However, most participants recommended 
the following measures as high priority items for 
SSOD II and for the first stage of a^CPDr „ 9 

L Strategic nuclear arms control including qualita- 
tive and quantitative llmitationsand reductions of 
nuclear weapons. Some participants urged con- 
sideration of the bold proposal by George Kennan 
for a 50 p$rc£nt reduction In nuclear weapons a 
freeze on Introduction of new or Improved nuclear 
weapons, or other measures. There was abroad * 
agreeTnent on the urgency of. resuming before^ 
1 . SSOD lb both the bilateral strategic arms llmita- ^ 
tion ialKs and the negotiations for. an ^agreement * 
limiting long-range theatre hue lea r forces (TMF) In 
Europe, 

2, *A comprehensive nuclear test ban agreement as 
part of the strengthening of the nuclear nonpgMf- • 
eratfon regime, (See page 24, Strengthenln^ne 
fton proliferation Regime, pplnt 4l) 



Some participants, while agreeing on the need fora 
' neat-term priority list emphasized that it must be flex- 
, llfie'arrd thefe must be a readiness to move rapidly 

when any area becomes ripe for .negotiations and 

^greerpent i 

JL e The' priority list should include important measures 
which are realistically achievable in the next few years. 
A measure may be important because It helps" to limit 
or reverse the arms racer reduces-the risKof war or 
Improves the climate for disarmament progress. 
"Some measures should on the priority list as hold- 

*tffig operations, Jta preserve an existing agreement 
je.g., the E1PT or ABM treaty) or to prevent a situation 
from getting worse. ~" * 

* Many participants urged that high priority be given 
Tto preventing any irreversible escalation of the arms 
race. Particular attention should b$ given to new 
weapons systems which/ after being produced or 
developed could not be effectively controlled be- 

* cause of the difficulty of adequate verification or 
safeguards. ' t 

/ The participants, suggested various, priority items 
for SSOD fi: The conference did not attempt to agree 
oij a list, however, most participants recommended 
the following measures as high priority items for 
SSOD II and for the first stage of a^CPD: ^ % 

h Strategic nuclear arms control .Including quallla- 
__tive and quantitative limitations and reductions of 
nuclear weapons. Some participants urged con- 
sideration of the bold proposal by George Kennan 
for a 50 percent reduction In nuclear weapons, a 
freeze on introduction of new or Improved nuclear 
weapons, or other measures* There was^broad 
agje^hient *on the urgency of. resuming, 1 before. 
SSOD it both the bliaterai strategic arms limita- ^ 
tion talks and the negotiations for an agreement * 
limiting long-range theatre n uclea r forces (TMF) in 
Europe* t "7 ' * 

2- 'A comprehensive nuclear test ban agreement as 
part of the strengthen) ng of the nuclear nonp^f* ' 
eratfon regime, (See page 24, Strengthening^^ 
Monproliferation Regime, point 4*) ( 
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3. negative security guarantees by nucfear we&pdn 
states to rtonnuclear w^pon stat^, (See page 24, 
Strengthening the Honproiiferatlbn Regime, polnf 

V * \ ' % , l % \ 

4. A radiotogicai weapons 1 treaty. (See page 36, 
Radiological weapons.)^ " * . / 

■5, A chemical weapons treaty. (Ste^ge 35,- Chemi- 
cal weapons agfeement.) 

,6. Regional agreements to control llmlt-and reduce 
. conventional weapons, forces, and expenditures, 

* Many participants recommended additional meaF- 
sures for the priority list though these were men- 
tioned less often for this purp6se than the above six 
proposals; 

I. Universal adherence to? and strengthening of, t the 
nonprollferatton regime o( which the HFT is afpart. 
(See page 21, nuclear Monprollferatlon an<p the; 
Multilateral Process,) *** ' N / 

2* .Assurance that the ABM treaty* wilt continue In 

* force.: * * * ' > 1 ■ " 

3, Cessation of production of nuclfear weaponsor bf^ 
t fissionable" material suitable for weapons pi^xiuc-* 

tion. ■ - ' t fc ' 

4, Additiona!_nuclear-weapon*fres zon^s (HWFZs), 
zones of peace* or similar zones, and strengthen- 
ing the existing zones In Latin America and Antarc- 
tica. (See page 30, nuclear- Weapon-Free Zones; 
and Zones of Peace.) 

5, .further measures to prevent miiltarifatton ofpuu 
space._The Outer §pace Treaty of 1967 prohibits 
nuclear and other weapons of;mass destruction 
from '{King placed in fixed orbit but newjSpace 
weapon systems are being developed* As a first 

* sje£ magy jiatficlpantsJ urged ah antjsatelllte- 
(ASAT) agreement prohibiting attacks on satellited t 
aqd restricting ttje testing and devfeloprfi&it^of 1 
antfsatellite weapons, ♦ • * _ ' 

0, Measuresito ensure compliance with andjjverifl^ 
cation of arms control Agreements, possibly "in- 
eluding a pn verification* capability and aoree$T 
* procedures tp resofve amblguHies or dlffetfrfg jft- 



tetpretations of agreements. (See paj|fc 45, Other 
Cbrffldence-Buildlng Measures.) 

7. Other confldence-^uUdlng measures* such as 
> shpred Information and* standardized reporting of 
arrfts and forpe levels, military budgets* maneu- 
vers, troop movements, etc. (See page 45, Other 
Con fide nee- Building Measures.) 

r 

liost participants believed that at least some prog- 
ress can and should be made on several of the priority 
items before SSOD II. Some said that final agree- 
ments on one or^more of these priorities-can and 
should be reached, t>efare SSOD IL (See page. 35, 
negotiating Body: Committee on'Wsamuftnerit.)* . 

Reconciliation of Broad and Specific Approaches 
The discussion^ during the conference indicated -sev- 
eral ,}vays in whl.ch some of the differing view£ re- 
ported above may be harmonized: 

k SSQD II peed not choose between a CPD and em- 
phasis on specific disarmament 'proposals. It w^s 

< suggested that both SSOD II and its Preparatory 
Committee should organize separate working 
groups; one for thp CPD, and several to 'deal with 
specific measures on the priority list. , ? ♦ 

2. There are similarities, between a short list, of high 
priority disarmament measures and the first stage 
of a CPD- Many participants emphasized that the 
first stage, Including priprltles for the neri few 
years, fs the most important part of the CPD and 
should receive the rribst tijrie and effort. * , > ■ 

3* Target dates for disarmament progress are.fnore 
likely tewbe atcepted and taken seriously If theyafe 
' flexible andLrealistlc. < * ; " ! 



- Ways to Increase theliKelihood of Success of SSOD t J 

i. , Participant^ 5ugge?i£cL several actions "which would* 
^ help tpi-maKe the Second Special Session constructive 
* 3pd prbductlv^: - 

Jj**L Completion of -siny specific disarmament agjree- 
X, ment before SSOD II would be pf gfeat benefit. 
>; . Negative security guarantees anjf;a radiological 

■ ^ weapons treaty 'were rtientioned as possibilities. 
Also, any significant progress toward an agfee- 
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merit (e*g*,"CTB or chemical weapons) would be 
helpful* (See page 35, negotiating Body: Commit- 
tee on Disarmament*) 

2, Any new or resumed negotiations, bilateral or mul- 
tilateral, beginning before SSOD Mi would Improve 
the climate. Resumption of SALT and European 
TftF negotiations, agreement to hold a European 
disarmament conference, or creation ofaCDwork- 
* ing group ori a CTB to supplement the trilateral 
« i negotiations, were suggested as important steps, 

3/ Adherence* by additional nations to the FiPT and 
other existing arms control treaties would be es- 
pecially helpful if announced before or during 
SSOD II, j K 

4. Progress toward setUingany of the current interna- 
, tional disputes, or reduction of tension in anyarca, 
"wpul'd aid the work of SSODJI^ 

5. Thorough *and early preparation for SSOD II Is 
neededTThis preparation sftould include the Prep^ 
aratory Committee, manylJFi agencies -and or- 
gans, national governments/ proups of states, 
ndOs, and research Institutes, * 

6. An expanded role fgr^HGOs and,resear£ji institutes 1 
in SSOD II and preparations for it would be hetp> 
ful,> 

7/ Members <?f parliament from as many nations as 
possible should beJnvolved in SSOD IL Inclusion 
of parliamentarians in National delegations, a con- 
current meeting of parliamentarians during SSOD 
M, and opportunities for 4heTtj to make presenta- * 

tions were suggested, * ( 

, 

8. The climate Mthin SSOD II is highly important. All 
nations should instruct their representatives to 
avoid polemics, unrealistic exhortations, and un- 
necessary rhetoric The attitudes of problem solv- 
ing and seeking constructive new approaches were 
> . ;very helpfultiuring this conference and are needed 
> 7 fn SSOD II- *> ( ^ 

r 

\ 
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Nuclear ftonproiiferation and , 
the'Multiratera! Process 4 

**ton pro I iteration Principles . 

the t ttu\i [>o<uiuerit ol tire lirst Specfcil Session on 
Ijisai mamenun HJ78 stated that Tlon-prolifeialior^ot 
nuc u ar weapons is a matter ot universal concern' M a 
\ie\% shaied b> all participants in this confeienccV 
Jheie is uide InleuialiqnaU onsensus hi favor of non\ 
proliferation, as evidenced by support of international 
n. 'cnu'nis jn< Jadimj the ^.on-I'roliter atlon I ieat> 
and the hateluku treaty -VldJlionaJ nuclear ueapon 
states nttnVxacubate regional secuiity issues, com 
uhcak the strategic nuclear picture, ami increase the 
possjUiay of accidental or deliberate use of nuclear 
weapons Vst lengthened and cUjectke nonpiolifeia 
htyl regime was- therefore recommended as an im- 
portant Uern for consideration by the 1982 Second 
Spec uil Session on Disai mamehl Certain general 
principles w^ re identified b> niahy*parlici|>ants as ini 
portant to a successful jnct acceptable nonpiolrlci- 
,Kion iccjiiiKv > 

I ttoth \ ertical proliferation - qualilalKe and quan- 
titative increase rti nuclear Weapons by nuclear 
weapon states -and horizontal proliferation — the 
spread of nuclear weapons to more nations -ate 
serious dangers 'Both problems must' be tesolved 
< oncurrently 

I ^onproliferation progress must not prejudice na- 
tional de\elopment orthe peaceful uses of nuclear 
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energy or cooperation among nations ftjr peace- 
ful uses. 

A/ Honprollferation progress can best be achieved 
.through multilateral cooperative efforts rather 
" than unilateral or bilateral actions.. 

HPT and Secpnd Review Cortference 

Most participants viewed the HPT as Jhe heart of the 
nonproliferatton regime and one.of the most Impor^ 
tant International arms, control agreements. Its? Im- 
portant attributes include widespread international 
support (currently I13 parties), the fact that ho party 
has violated Its provisions or withdrawn, and tjfe IAEA , 
safeguards which result from the agreehienU The 
treaty has also contributed to stabilization of certain 
regional situations, particularly in Europe. 
* * ♦ 

Many p^rtlofrants stressed the Importance of NFT 
parties complying withaH treaty ^obligations. These 
tndude Articles 1-IIE by which all parties pledge 4o take 
no J action contrary to the gpal of nonproltferatlon. 
Article IV which provides for making the peaceful uses ' 
of nuclear energy available to all nations, and Article 
VI which requires Yiuclear weapon states to negotiate 
and make progression nuclear arms reduction. There 
were differences among participants as to the relative 
priority of these treaty requirements, but a shared ap- 
preciation that compliance with all of these interre- 
lated obligations is very important to the future. effi- 
cacyofthellPT.' * 

A principal weakness of the HPT* In the view of some 
participants, is the fact that some 12 nations nearlng 
the ability to develop nuclear weapons have chosen 
not to bedbmg parties* Amojng the disincentives to 
HPT adherence is the fact that nonparties (ntjtcovered 
by full-scope safeguards) have received equal or even 
preferential access to peaceful nuclear material and 
equipment relative to HPT parties. Another reason 
cited by some is the unequal nature of the require- 
ments whereby, in practice, nuclear weapon states 
Have been subject 1o no restrictions while nonnuclear 
weapon stated are asked tb abstain permanently from - 
a weapons option. Jn this view, thte HPT will not be a 
desjrable agreement unless significant progress on * 
-'* * * 

V % 13 if . 



nuclear arms limitation and reduction is achieved and / 
NFT parties are placedjn tin equal pr advantageous^ , 
position regarding access" to nuclear materia] and " * 
equlpmeht, 1 - 

<v * ■ 

Spme participants said that opposition to the HPT in 
some nations Is based on a variety of motives includ- 
ing regipnal rivalries, prestige factors, and a desire to 
maintain the option to develop nuclear weapons. It 
was suggested that lack of. progress on Article IV and 
VI requirements " provides a ratlonale*to avoid HPT 
adherence, Hoiyeven most participants believed nu- 
clear weapon states set the pace fofthe nuclear arms- 
race arid create an international environment which 1 
complicates all nonproilferatlon efforts, The failure of 
the Second MPT RevleW Conference (August 1980), 
which adjourned without an agreed final document 
may have further Undermined the MPT. Most partici- 
pants' believed that the lack of progress on Article VI 1 
and only minimal progress on Article IV requirements 
were the prlm^a! reasons fpr the conference's failure. 
Lack o( progress In this area appears to be weaken- 
ing the support for Articles Mil, Some participants * 
stressed the need to 'remind nonnuclear weapon 
states that the MPT is in their own security Interest and 
this benefit should not be lost because of disappoint- ' _ 
ment with the superpowers' lack of progress. 

Strengthening the Nonpro llferation Regime y 

Participants observed that other recent evehts Ijave 
weakened the nonproliferation regime and threaten 
the future &f the HPT. The principal example was the 

K attack by Israel (a nonparty to the HPT) on a reactor irk 
Iraq (an tIPT party) covered under IAEA safeguards. As 
a result of this action, questions hqve been raised as" 
to whether an HPT party was systematically* planning 
to vio!ate4ts obligations, whether it was being assisted ^ 
By supplier nations committed tt*the goats of the MPT; • u 
and whether IAEA safeguards were effective In this 
situation. Public statements by some MPT parties, 
questioning the value of HPT adherence as^a determent 

• to nuclear weapons development have further uhdet 
cut the agreement. 1 

The following actions to help strengthen the non* ^ 
proliferation regime and assure the long-term Viability * 
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of ttie HPT were recommended by various parties 
pants: . 

1, Significant and early progress by nuclear weapon 
states on nuclear arms limitation and reduction, 

2, full assurance of uninterrupted supply of nuclear 
materials and equipment for peaceful use to all 
MPT parties. It was hoped that the IAEA's Commit- 
tee on Assurances of Supply (CAS) would make 
early progress on this point. 

3, flbrfe adequate support of the IAEA from member 
nations to assure that it meets its dual response 
bility of application of effective international 
safeguards and assistance in the peaceful uses of 
'nuclear energy, 

< ■ * 

4, Eariyagreementonacomprehenslvenucj^rtest 
ban treaty. Many participants believed Hiislo be 
the most important action to strengthen the non- 
proliferation regime, Trilateral discussions 
among the United States, the Soviet Union, and 
Great Britain in the context of the Committee on 
Disarmament. Jiave made little progress in the 
rrjost recent meetings- ft was suggested by some 
participants that the three nuclear weapon states 
glve f full attention to reaching early interim 

v agreement on a CTB. and thereafter bring It to 
the attention of the oilier two nuclear weapon 
states and the full CD, Some participants believed 
that other measures should be considered t6 
supplement and encourage trilateral movement 
toward an agreement. One suggestion was crea- 
tion of an ad hoc working group of the CD to 
focus on financial and administrative arrange- 
ments for a seismic detection system, / 

5, A common formula for negative security assur- 
ances, perhaps included in a Security Council" 
resolution, This guarantee could Include assur- 
ances V nudear weapton states not to use or 
threaten to *ise, nudear weapons against any 
nonnuclear weapon state that has committed It- 
self not to manufacture- or receive nuclear 
weapons or explosive devices or to acquire con- 
trol over them, so long as the state^lbes not uo* 
dertake or cooperate In an attack upon a nuclear 



weapon slate or its allies with the support of 
another nuclear weapon state. Some participants 
also noted that negative assurances could be in- 
cluded in aprotocol to the NET. 

New measures to deal with regional security con- 
cerns of countries either by strengthening ex- 
isting security arrangements or developing new 
regional security agreements. This may include 
1 creation of new nuclear-weapon-free zones as 
well as the strengthening* of the existing zone 
in Latin America,. 

7, An additional protocol to the NFT, strengthening 
Article IV and VI requirements^jSome participants 
- ^trong^ opposed any revision of (Jie NFT. 

6. A special ^convention to protect peaceful nuclear 
facilities and provide procedures tor awarding 
damages and reparations. ' < 

9* Sanctions against nations which may folate the 
* , goals of the NFT and develop nufclear weapons. 

10, A voluntary code of conduct between nuclear 
supplier and consurfier countries regarding the 
transfer of nuclear material and equipment. Such 
an agreement should include a requirement of 
either </e jure or </e facto full-scqpe IAEA 
+ safeguards. 

I nternational Atomic Energy Agency 
Most participants strongly supported the work of the 
IAEA and believed that it must expand Its respon- 
sibilities! in future, both in the peaceful and 
safeguard aspects of nuclear energy, Among the 
areas rfientloaqd by som # e participants as very impor- 
tant were nuclehr plant safety and expanded technical 
assistance to developing countries. The agency's role 
may also expand in assurances of supply as the work 
of the Committee on Assurances of Supply, which re- 
■ ports -to' the IAEA's Board of Governors, increases In 
the years afiead,-An extremely important future role 
for the agency will be in connection with management 
and storage of plutonlum and spent fuels. This rpay 
extend to IAEA management of regional or subreg* 
ional nuclear centers involving sensitive portions t>f 
the fael jpycle. ^ * „ . 
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Most participants also believed that the IAEA must 
strengthen and rationalize its safeguard procedures 
to remove doubts which have developed as the result 
of the Israeli attackxm Iraq's reactor, lh this regard it 
.was noted that the IAEA administers non'HPT 
safeguards on specific facilities of member nations as 
well as de Jure full-scope safeguards on MPT parties, 
Both Kinds of safeguards are systems of accounting 
which detect diversion and therefore can serve as an 
important deterrent. The question as to whether the 
existing safeguard system provides sufficient advance 
warning, of possible militarily significant diversion of 
"rt^effafi^^ and unresolved. Con- 

tinued emphasis should be given to enhancing the 
effectiveness of safeguards ^nd that the IAEA should 
be supported and strengthened. 

1983 Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Nuclear Energy 

F&rtici pan tsdrew attention t to the decision of the 35th 
UH Qeneral Assembly for the convening of the UH Con- 
ference for the Promotion of International Coopera- 
tion In the peaceful Uses of Mudear Energy In 1983. * 
The conference will be political rather than technical. 
It will focus primarily on problems of assurances, of 
supply of nuclear material with consideration glften to 
other related Issues- Including cooperative efforts In 
the nuclear fuel cycle, nonproliferation, and the future 
of the rton-Proilferatton Trealy. Most participants be- 
lieved the 1983 conference will be highly Important to 
the future of the nonproliferation regime, 



The 1983 conference Is In part a result of the Inter* 
national* Muclear Fuel Cycle Evaluation (IfirCE) which 
concluded In February* 1980. irtFCEIfed to better un- 
derstanding between nuclear supplier and consumer 
nations and provided an Important breathing space 
for reflection on contentious nuclear Issues. IHFCE's 
conclusions did lend support to the view that non- 
proliferation Is basically a political rather than a techni- 
cal probleni and that fn the long run a Multilateral 
rather than unilateral or bilateral approach to the 
problem will be most productive. iHFCE led to the cre- 
ation of CAS which will serve as an Interim body for 
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post- III f£E supplier-consumer discussions until the 
1983 conference The FYeparatory^CoHtmlttee for the 
conference, composed of 70 countries and assisted 
by ttre^VEA, will holdfts fohn^lative session in August 
1961 in Vfenna. The IAEA, through CAS, wilt provide 
technical information and assist In preparations for 
the conference. It was also noted that the IAEA will 
host in the autumn of 1962, an international confer- 
ence on- technical safety, and economic aspects of 
nuclear power which will provide useful Input for the 
1983 conference: 

Participants urged that careful preparation be un- 
dertaken to assure full participate by all nations in 
the 1983 conference which Is considered so vital to, 
the futu££ of the nonproliferatlon regime. 
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Regional Multilateral Disarmament efforts * 

Participants believed regional arms limitation and 
disarmament efForts*are an important and promising ' 
area, Regional endeavors are more manageable due 
to the snr^ller number of states Involved. Through 
cooperative regional efforts the area can be .isolated 
from externa] entanglements, and issues can be re- 
solved or managed, Approaches need to be tailored to 
fit the particular regional situation. There are many 
opportunities for indigenous ^egi^nal efforts and 
some lessons can be drawn from approaches already 
successfully utilized. 
* i 

j# Many participants emphasized the need for regional 
agreements In which nations would commit them- 
selves to consult on a regular, periodic basis and to 
avoid destabilizing acts. 

Some participants cautioned that regional* efforts 
will be hindered by the lack of superpower progress in - 
resotving East-West issues. Most participants, how- 
ever believed that superpower inaction on nuclear 
arms control should not be allowed to delay regional, 
Initiatives and that all opportunities should be 
explored, it was also observed that progress in certain 
regional areas could contribute to/ resolution of 
Cast-West conflict. Some participants also stressed 
. the vital contribution of countries outside a region, 
particularly militarily significant and nuclear weapon ■ 
- 1 states, in supporting regional efforts. 

European Arms Control 

Europe was viewed hs the highest priority for regional" 
arms control efforts, because.of the high concentra- 
* tion^of nuclear and conventional weapons and troops 
and the possibility of East- West conflict originating En 
the region, x " 

The Vienna-based talks on mutual (and balanced) 
force reductions have proceeded for many .years with 
the objective of reducing forces in central Europe. Far, . 
tidpants noted that there has been significant prog* 
ress^indudjng agreements on'phdses for force with? 
drawais* However, a number of Issues remain, includ- 
ing questions of data (force levets), current political . 
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problems In centrat Europe, and the Tact that one 4 
major European nation (France) has not been part of 
the discussions* Most participants emphasized the x 
need fbr both sides to undertake confidence-building 
measures to facilitate early progress: 

Participants also noted the concern of matny coun- 
tries regarding lonjjrange theatre nuclear forces In 
Europe. The* forces>ose a significant threat of nu- 
clear war and destruction. Participants wetcomed the 
announcement by the United states that bilateral'dis- v 
cussions on limiting and" reducing these weapons 
should b^gln in late 1981. 

Participants also expressed strohfl sdpport for 
further implementation and assessment of the Hel- _y 
sinki Acfords which resulted from the Conference on ^ 
Security and Cooperation En Europe (CSCE) and which 
are being discussed at the current Madrid Conference. 
Some achievements have been made En bridging 
gaps between NATO and Warsaw Pact countries on 

such issues as reunification of families and, economic 

exchanges. The importance of avoiding polemical at- 
tacks and focusing on early progress toward -Euro- J 
pean peace and security was emphasized by many . 
participants. / 

There Is a major remaining disagreement on pro- 
posals for a post-rtacfrid conference on European 
disarmament. France, with the support of NATO allies, 
has proposed a conference on disarmament' In 
Europe which .would have the objective of agreeing on 
obligatory and verifiable notifications of military ma- . 
neuvers in Europe. The emphasis would be on > 
confidence-building measures, an approach which 
"conceptually converges with the mutual (and bat* 
anced) force reduction approach, The French prCK 
posat would apply to all of Europe Including the Euro- 
pean portion of the Soviet union. Poland, on behalf of 
the Warsaw Pact has proposed a conference on mili- 
tary detente and disarmament in Europe Vftich would 
exclude European Russta. Several nonaligned coun- 1 
tries have offered proposals^eeking to bridge the gap 
between the approaches of the two military blocs. 
Most participant^ emphasized that early agreement . 
before the Second Special* Session on Disarmament 
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on the ftameworkforajx>st-Pfadrld European confer* 
ence would be an Important contribution to Interna- 
Uonal peace and security, 

Nu clear- Weapon*free Zones and Zones of Peace 

Most participants viewed nuc lea r-weapon- free zones 
and zones of peace as a promising area for regional 
arms control worthy of further study and support 
The Latin American nuclearweapon-frefe zone estate 
Wished through the Treaty of Tlatelolco In 1967 Is the 
only successful zone in a rn^jor populated^area** * 
Twenty-two Latin ^merican states are parties fb the 
agreement and members of the Agency for the Prohi- 
bition of nuclear Weapons In Latlt* America (OPAWALK 
All nuclear weapon states hqye signed and ratified 
Protocol 11 by which they-agree not to use or threaten 
to use nuclear weapons against parties to the agr^e-* 
ment. The United States and France have signed, l?ut 
not yet completed, ratification of Protocol ! designed 
for states having territorial Interests in the Americas, 

a ln evaluating the success of the Latin American 
zone, participants noted the importance of acarefuF 
preparatory effort involving negotiations aiyiong £11 
states In the regfon and consultation with all relevant 
no n regional countries with the objective of gaining 
their eventual support. Another attribute 6f the Latin 
American zone k its requirement of full-scope IAEA 
safeguards for nuclear activities of parties. 

) 

The Mldiile East was considered by many partici- 
pants as a region which could uniquely benefit from 
creation of a nuclearweapon-free zone. A resolution 
of the 35th UM General Assembly urged all parties in 
the region to take practical steps for Implementing 
such a jfcne. All states in the region, lncludthg Israel 
supported the resolution although that natibn's recent 
attack on a nuclear Installation may haye imperiled 
the zone's creation, Some.partlci pants recommended 
as aflrststep^that each Middle Eastern country make a 
unilateral , declaration not tq produce nuclear 
weapons. * ^* / 

Participants identified other regions Including the 
Mordic area/ South Asia, Africa/ and Efrst Asia as pos- 
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slble nuclear-weapon-free zones/ Each region faces 
pomplex obstacles which many felt would prevent 

- early progress toward creation of a zone. However, 
several participants, emphasized the importance of 
leadership by countries in the proposed region in em* 
phaslztng that a n u clear -weapon - f ree ; zone will prom- 
ote national security. 

* 

v Another approach discussed was the creation of 
* Zones of peace with the objective of limiting the milit- 
ary activities and forces of external states In the area. 

* 'frimary attention has been focusedvon an Indian 
Ocean zone of peace, and some participants urged 
the United States Ital Soviet Union to resume discus- 
sions toward limning their growing military 
presence in the region. Some participants, noted the 
differing views among countries participating in the 
UN Adtloc Committee on the Indian Ocean, which has 
been undert akin g preparatory worRTor a proposed 1n- 

■ temational conference in 1981 in Sri Lanka. 

Other areas which have been discussed as possible 
zones of peace are the Mediterranean and Southeast 
Asia (which has been supported by the Association of 
Southeast Asian nations [A5EAM]), 7 ' 

Some participants also urged greater international 
attention to the limitation of conventional weapons 
development and transfers on a regional basis. The 

* preliminary efforts undertaken^ in Latin America 
through the 1974 Declaration of Ayacucha Supple- 
mented by further discissions In 1978 and 1979, are 
a hopeful beginning, illustrating the need for initia- 
tives 'origiqa ting hi the region, Some participants also 
Suggested that the Soviet Uqion and the United States 
should resume bilateral discussions, which might 
later Include other arms producers/ designed to con- 
trol conventional amis transfers to specific regions. 





Multilateral Disarmament Machinery 

Most participants believed that the current multilateral 
disarmament machinery, much of which is the result 
of the First Special Session, is adequate'and should 
not be supplemented by additional bodies. However, 
some suggested the current multilateral disarmament 
machinery includes too many meetings, documents, 
and procedures wtijch may be impeding real dlsar* 
mament progress. In order to streamline and simplify 
the multilateral disarmament process, better utillza- 
tiomand coordination of existing mechanisms were 
recommended, it was also suggested that maximum 
progress is .often 'achieved through informal rather 
than formal discussions. 4 " 

1 Some participants Suggested that the - existing 
machinery would produce more results if alt nations 
would endeavor to accept modest achievements as 
first steps, avoid* umjealjstlc 'demands that maMS 
agreement impossible, use restraint tn promoting cer- 
tain favored^ proposals, and appoint negotiators 
whose personalities and skills enable them to be ef* 
fective In a negotiating situation, 

To facilitate Success in multilateral disarmament 
endeavors, .many participants suggested the need for 
governments t<5 s'trengtten fl^elr own disarmament 
machinery and correlate It with multilateral dellbera* 
ttve and negotiating mechanisms. 

Deliberative Bodies 

L Uti Qenerai Assembly " 

The Jlnsfl Document of the Plrst Special Session 
affirmed that the "Qenerai Assetably has been 
and should remain tbe main deliberative $rgan of 
the United nations in the fifcltfof disarmament" - a 
vlevMhared by participants. Since 19?8, the Qen- 

" era! Assembler First Committee, based on a de* 
t. dslon of thfe Hrst Spectat Session/ has dealt 

' exclusively with disarmament 4nd related security 
matters* Most participants viewed this arrange- 
ment as desirabte and would not ^recjommend 
further change^ Some participants/ , however, \ 
criticized the Increased number and repetitious na- 
ture of Qenerai Assembly disarmament resolutions 



and urged that this trend be limited. The First 
Committee's focus, If was urged should be onjan 1 
annual review of disarmament and on stimulating 
action In areas ripe for progress. - 

2. UN Disarmament Commission (VflDC) 
^The first Special Session decided to revitalize the 
UN Disarmament Commission as a forum /or de- 
liberation of disarmament proposals when the UN 
• General Assembly Is not In session. The objective 
was to have a forum which might meet two times a 
year to'complement the.woik of the First Commit" 
tee and to Consider disarmament proposals in 
greater depth. Participants observed that the UNDC 
Jnas achieved some progress through adoption of 
' elements of a Comprehensive* Programme of Dis- 
armament recommended to the CD and the ele- 
ments of a draft resolution on Declaration of the 
. 1980s afS tt^e Second DlsarmamentJ>ecade : - 



Howefyjf, many participants were critical of re- 
cent lack fof substantive pjogress by UNDC and Its 
tendency tb duplicate the work of the first Com : 
mlttee/'Sdme questioned the continued utility of 
the Commission- Many urged that It focus on a few 
specific disarmament Items. ,$ome participants 
also observed that the current International situa- 
tion may have contributed to th$ Commission's re* 
cent Inadequate results. Most Urged a serious ef> 
fort to make the Commission more effective and 
better coordinate Its activities with the First Com- 
'rrdttee and the 1982 Special Session. 

3- Other ? 

The posslljfllty of a World Disarmament Confer- 
ence (WDC) or further Special Sessions on Disar- 
mament was briefly discussed- It was observed 
that- the Ad Hoc Committee on the World Disar- 
mament Conference continues to function and 
submit, annual reports to the General Assembly. 
Eased on Its recommendations, some participants 
favored convening a World Disarmament Confer- 
ence following the Second Special Session on Dis- 
armament and after careful preparations. Other 
participants said* that a World Disarmament Con- 
ference would exacerbate ' the existing prob- 
lem of an excessive number Of disarmament fora. 





Some participants also favored addltkrfpl UN Gen- 
eral Assembly Special Sessions on Disarmament 
although ^cautioning that they should not be In- 
stitutionalized as this would limit their Impact, It was 
proposed that future special sessions be scheduled by 
the .General Assembly When arid if a need becomes 
apparent* and should not be scheduled far in ad- 
vance. Some participants suggested that future Spe- 
cial Sessions might focus on review and assessment 
ofjmplementation of stages of the Comprehensive 
Programme of Disarmament These Special Sessions 
would review CPB progress and also Identify near- , 
term priorities. , <• 

negotiating Body: Committee on Disarmament 

following the recommendation of the First ^Special 
Session, the Geneva Conference of the Committee on 
Disarmament (CCD) was transformed into the Com- 
mittee on Disarmament and the membership was in- 
creased from 31 tp 35 nonnudear weapon states plus * 
the five permanent members of the UH Security Coun- 
cil- Chairmanship is now rotated on a monthly basis. ' 
Work is conducted by consensus in two regular ses- 
sions and through four ad hoc working groups. 

Participants identified several prime disarmament 
objectives for the CD prior to the^Second Special Ses- 
sion on Disarmament: 

1. Chemical weapons agreement Most participants ■ 
believed It -unlikely that the United States and 
Soviet Union would reach final agreement prior to^^" 
SSOD tl ^Considerable progress has been achieved 
N but differences remain on the question of verifica r 
tlon. It was recommended by some participants 
that the Soviet Union and United States prepare 
and submit a report to the Second Special Session 
on progress toward,, and remaining obstacles to, 
final conclusion of a chemical weapons agree 
ment Some participants also stressed that more 1 
responsibility and a broader mandate should be 

■ given to thei3D's ad hoc working group on chemi- 
cal weapons, whicfr is Intended to play a role In 
achRving a multilateral agreement ft was sug- 
gested that the -chairman of the ad hoc working 
group and other interested members might attend 
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the bilateral negotiations and could pcfeslbly be 
helpful. . ^ 

2. negative security guarantees. Many participants 
were hopeful that the CD cou(/d produce a common 
formula acceptable to both; nuclear and nonny- 
ciear weapon states prior to *he Second Special 
Session. Participants believed this would be a sig- 
nificant achievement and could strengthen thg, 
nonprollferatlon regime* (See page 23, Strength- 
ening the nonprollferatlon Regime.) ; 

^ Comprehensive test ban/ Most participants em- 
phasized the Importance of early agreement on a 
comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty. The trilat- 
eral negotiators were urged to make renewed ef- 
forts to reach agreement on the basic components 

* ofaGTBbeforeSSODII. If this Is not possible, they 
were urged to prepare a complete report outlining* - , 
areas of progress toward, and obstacles remaining 
ta final completion Of a CTB, Some participants 
also urged the establishment of a CD ad hoc work* 
Ing group on a CTB due to lack of progress toward 
an agreement- (See page 25, Strengthening the 
nonprollferatlon Regime.) 

4. Radiological weapons. A joint draft convention was 
submitted by the United States and Soviet Union In * 
1979. The Cl^ has a working group, on radiological 
weapons. Some participants strongly believed the 
CD should be able to reach final agreement on a 
radiological weapons treaty prior to SSOD II. A few 
participants questioned the narrow definition 
given radiological weapons and the fact that the 
agreement prohibits an' undeveloped weapons 
system/ other participants stressed the impor* 
tance of reaching an agreement because it would 
prohibit an as yet undeveloped weapons system r 

' before the technology advances. In gdditipn the * 

symbolic importance of achieving an Cast-West 
'* arms control agreement in the current interna* 
- tional climate was pointed out. 

f * 

5, Comprehensive Programme of . Disarmament, 
Some participant!* tressed the importance of the 
CD;S working gr<5up achieving Its assigned goal of 
• thg elaboration of a CPD in time for consideration 
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and adoption by SSOD II, The adoption of a CPD by 
SSOD 11 would. In this view, set an Important pat- ■ 
^tern for future progress. Other participants be- 
lieved the CPD is less Important and that the CD^ 
' should emphasize the negotiation of speclficdls- 
- armament agreements. {See page^ 13/ Second 

Special Session on Disarmament) ■ 

1* ■ * 

Participants gave particular emphasis to improving 
the output of the CD including duration* quality and 
character of work, and level of representation. 

Some^articlpants stated that the CD's averag^an- 
nual meeting time qf 20 weeks Is insufficient time to 
discuss and negotiate disarmament agreements. 
Other negotiating bodies or special negotiations In- 
volving fitfwer parties meet for significantly longer 
periods of time. Some participants, while agreeing 
that Increased duration could be useftil questioned 
whether It would contribute to greater progress, A few 
participants believectythere Is genuine merit In short 
CD meetings with adequate Interim periods for Inter- 
nal consultation and development of positions, * 

Regarding th£ quality antf character of the CD's 
'-work, many participants believed excessive time Is ' 
wasted on procedures, with an Insufficient amount' * 
dedicated to substantial negotiations. In this respeCT^x 
the achievements of the CCDc^whieh successfully m *- 
negotiated several treaties, were compared to the lack * < 
of progress by the CD. It was suggested that the CD 
simplify procedures, cut down on formal^ meetings 
and documentation, and use infprmal negotiating * 
* papers. 



" Other participants defended the emphasis on pro- 
cedures as necessary In the early stages of the CD/ 
Because the earlier CGD, it was suggested, had been 
closely controlled by the two superpowers, the W 
broadly, acceptable rules and procedures are nec 
, s^ry to reflect Its more representative membership, 
was believed that with the prpcedures now establish 
the CD should be able to focus more Effectively on 
future neggtlatKtos, 

Other idegs suggested by some participants for 1m- 
/jSroyTngrifite quality of the CD's, output Included In; 
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creasing the term of sendee for chairmen of the ad 
hoc working groups (beyond the current orte session), 
It was also suggested that the CD was becoming too 
oriented, toward "group" operations {Group of 21, 
: Socialist countries, Western countries) and that this 
was Inhibiting progress. 

'Many participants recommended increasing the^ 
level of representation to the CD* It was noted that less 
than a third of the representatives to the CD have am- 
bassadorial rank; the other members are represented 
by lowerlevel appointees* Many CD -representatives - 
also serve as ambassadors to othe? countries an d or* 
t ganlzatfons, limiting the amount of time which* can be 
given to serious disarmament negotiations. Most^w 
\ tidpants strongly urged all countries to appoint Jfiigh- ^ 
level and exclusive representatives to the CD/It was" 
ajso suggested that countries send experts qn the var- % 
• 9 lous items under consideration to attend the complete 
. sessions of the CD. * • 

v - Some participants mentioned thefneed to enhance 
Interaction between the CD (the negotiating bocfy^and 
the First Committee of the General Assembly (the 
pr{me deliberative body). Other participants, while 
% favoring better coordination between the two, pointed 
ouffthat an existing problem Is the amount of tbnVCE^ 
negotiators must spend In Hew York and that methods- 
must be devised to prevent this becoming an even 
greater difficulty, . * 

Finally most participants, while supporting the en* 
hancerpent of the output and quality of CD wdrk, env ^ * 
' phaslzed that the real issue Is the political will of the**; \ 
negotiating parties. Durati^ procedures, and level 
of* representation will be improved as the Jevel of na- 
tional Ihterest |ri the CD's work Is Increased. The CD ' 
; * can function effectlyelyandnatlons^houldutlllze'It to 
' .pursue serious negotiations. 

UN Djalamiament Support Selvices ^ ' '~ Y 

ISutl Centre for Disarmament * * ^ % 
* * ■ The DM Centre for Disarmament part of tfoe Ujjfc 
Secretariat (Department of Political and Security _ 
Council Affairs),, "was strengthened' and reor- 
ganised following the First Special Session witha 
small Increase in Its budget Most participants 
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praised the work of the Centre and believed it 
deserves greater*financial support. Recommenda- 
tions by some participants included greater em- „. 
phasis by.,the Centre on public information on 
disarmament including better coordination of ac- 
tivities with the UM's Office of Public Information^ 
This would permit the Centre to produce and di^K 
tribute more public Information on disarmament 
in nations and particular regions. Some particir 
pants, also questioned whether excessive attention 
was being given to support services for confer- 
ences and ongoing disarmament forums, given 
N the limited personnel of the Centre. 



2. UH Institute for Disarmament Research 

> Participants briefly <ftscussed the woi^ of toe newly 

• created^UH Institute for Disarmament Iwkearch. 
Most believecj it Is doing usefuKwork* Some sug- r 

* 'gested that the current organizational arrange- 

ment with$Uie Institute a part of the Uh Institute 
for Training*and Research (DMITAR), is not satis- 
factory and ' should 1 be altered. Most partici- 
pants believed' that the future of the Institute in- - 
cluding^ts relationship with the Centre for Disar- 
mament should becarefuHy evaluated at the time 
of the Second Special Session. 

3. Expert Studies an^Advisory Board 

Most partidpamSwere strongly supportive of the 
disarmament expert studies* many of which were 
stimulated as a result of the FlrstSpecial Session. 
Many of the studies have already been productive, 
and participants suggested emphasis should now 
be given to distributing results to the general 
-^public in an understandable fashion/Most partici- 
pants recommended that continued emphasis be 
gtven to carefuily developed expert disarmament 
studies employing the highest caliber interna- 
tional talent. * 



Some participants questioned the further utility 
of the Advisory Board on Disarmament Studies set 
up !?y the Secretary-General to advise hiirt on vari- 
ous Aspects of studies to be made "under Uh au- 
spices. Other participants believed th^A&visory 
Board can continue to play an important role in 
better coordinating and organizinj^isarmamejit 
studies- * ^ 
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Expanding the Disarmament Constituency 5 

The participants agreed that broad welt Informed 
support for progress toward disarmament Is^hlghiy 
Important. 

c - 

The potential constituency for 'disarmament in- 
cludes ail who would benefit jn both the public and 
private sectors of all countries. However, most citi- 
zens and" governmental leaders need more informa- 
tion and motivation. Special efforts pre needed to 
reach political and military decision makers and pro- 
fessional-diplomats and to encourage them to use 
their influence and sWiis In <he disarmament effort 

Methods and Approach 

There was general agreement that a substantial In- 
crease In'education and information on disarmament 
and >irm> control Is needed and that this should^e 
xlone mrpugh all available channels: govepttfleqts, 
news meSla, universities, schools, NOOs^etG^Map^ 
participants urged that all nations perriiit an open 
two-waj^flow of Information on ali'^ects of disar- 
mament^ /' 

Th£re "ti&s general agreemenj^hat'publlclty and In* 

formatioij on disarmament iriust be accurate .arid 
credible. Information for the^general public shouldvbe 
presented in interesting anjdf understandable ways, UN 
fexpert studies on disarmament and other U1Y docu- 
ments should be summarized and simplified for pixb* 
Uc presentation / * " ' 

- ■ ! / 

Many' participants stressed the need to present dis* 
ai^nament Issues to each group In a way that shows 
conCfem-for the problems of that grotip. For exajnple, 
In countries where onany people want to reduce their 
taxes or increase their economic development they 
should be shown how arms limitation arid reduction 
will help achieve theseiobjfcctives. Recent studies on 
th$ relationship between disarmament and develop- 
ment should be widely publicized, 

Governmental officiate responsible Jor defense 
planning should be sh^wn how arms control and 
reduction can solve some of their problems'Whlle re- 
ducing both cost and risk. Realistic and balanced 
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disarmament measures wit! increase national se- 
curity. Governments concerned about stability need 
information on the stabilizing effect of steps toward 
disarmament 

Several participants stressed the need to present 
information in ways that persuade rather than 
frighten. While the very real danger^ of the arms race 
and the need for prompt action must be presented, an 
approach, that Implies unilateral disarmament or Ig- 
nores security needs should be avoided. 

National Disarmament Organizations 
There was consensus Q n the need to strengthen gov- 
ernmental agencies dealing with disarmament and to 
create them in ^coun tries which do not yet have them* 
Their value In national policy formation and In re- 
search was pointed out, t 
> 

A recent study by the Stanley Foundation identified 
> five weaknesses in many national disarmament or- 
ganizations and five corresponding steps which 
should be taken by governments to Increase their ef- 
fectiveness: , 

1, An increase In tfatned full-time professional dls- 
< armament staSL L ' 

2, Better integration of a disarmament perspective 
Into national policy formulation and decision mak- 
ing, ■ 

• * 

3, An increased and regular legislative Input Into dis- 
armament negotiations and poucyformulation. 

4, An increase In Internally or externally commis* 1 
v sioned disarmament research, 

5, Improved disarmament Information and educa- 
tion activities** 

Several participants praised the UD progranrtxtf fel- 
lowships on disarmament which helps train personnel 
of national disarmament agencies and reported that 
they are helpful In Increasing the expertise of national 
staffs, 

The Importance of parliamentary Involvement In na- 
tional disarmament policies and the value of an active. 
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national organization of parliamentarians concern* 
with this subject were stressed. 

Several participants recommended" more direct in- 
teraction between political leaders and defense off!', 
dais on disarmament issues. Natiopa] commissions 
on disarmament; with broad representation of the 
public and private sectors, were suggested, + 



nongovernmental Organizations 
Many participants emphasized the importanTxon 
tributions offtQOs and research institutes. However, 
there was dbncern because of the limited nurfiber of 
organizations actively engaged 'in education or re- 
search on disarmament. There is a need to Involve 
more professional organizations and organizations 
with broad membership/ provide them with informa- 
tion and motivate them- The need for scientific and 
medical organizations to provide factual information 
on the probable effects of a nuclear war was noted. 

Some participants suggested that NGOs should 
make a long-term commitment of support for on- 
going disarmament progress rather than'losing in- 
terest after one Important treaty is ratified. Another , 
recommendation was that MQOs should ponder their 
approach to be sure they are responding to the 
real concerns of the people and are tiot perceived * 
as fringe movements or as advocates of unilateral 
disarmament 

V ■ _ 

The usefulness of governmental grants for specific 
MOO projects, such as sponsoring conferences/ was 

noted* 1 t * 

\ 

World Disarmament Campaign 

The proposed world Disarmament Campaign and 
fund were .discussed briefly. The goal would be to 
mobilize public j opinion in support. of dlsanfnament * 
action through information and education. Some par- 
ticipants suggested that the campaign should be 
~ p ' linked jclosely to the UM Centre for Disarmament, 
other uii agencies, and r^oiud' organization*; 
Others pointed out that the prpposed, campaign would 
have limited resources, and suggested; that the cam*.; 
paign be concentrat£dln nations where military ex- 
pendijtires.d^e'high as^>ercentage of grc&s ngtjonal 
q product: 4 « 

><,erjc i ,;: 48 \ . • 
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Other Approaches to Disarmament 
1 and Security v 
There was consensus that in addition \o the continu- 
ing effort t6 move toward disarmament through bind- 
ing treaties and conventions, all other feasible ap- 
proaches shofitid be considered. 

It was suggested that some of these methods may 
j} be useful as long-term measures 6r as interim steps 
or both. Less fqrmal approaches may be particularly 
helpful as Holding actions or supplements to negotla- 
- Hons* e.g*fJn preventing the prgdricftion or develop- 



menf of new weapons technottfgy while a treaty is 
being negotiated. However, many of these ideas may 
_ also Have long-term value* y^t f 

The participants' suggestions for a US-Soviet sum- 
-mit meeting; regMla&ilgh-level coaptations, and re- 
lated confidence-building measures are* discussed 
' above (See page 9, Cteahnament Stalemate.) 

9 Independent Initiatives and Moratoriums > . 
■ Independent Initiatives xouid be taken by a nation or 
„ group of nations* These Initiatives would not be 
conSittpned on reciprocal action, but some degree of 
reciprocity would usually be necessary to keep the 
process going. Tor example, one small or temporary 
limitation or reduction of armaments could lead to a 
long series of reciprocal limitations 6r reductions. 

Most participants referred to these measures as 'In- 
dependent Initiatives/ 1 to^avoid the hegative implica- 
tions of the word "unilateral and to emphasize that 
several nations cah tike independent action, formally 
or Informally. "1 

Some participants recommended that recent pro- 
posals for ^ significant nuclear- arms reductions be 
implemented by a series of independent and reel pro- 
* cat Initiatives, Including voluntary verification proce- 
dures. It was suggested that this approach could also 
' be extended to conventional weapons, perhaps on a 
regional basted • 

Moratoriums have sometimes been useful as In- 
terirn steps. It was suggested that progress toward a 
CTB and a chemical warfare treaty might be aided by 
moratoriums. * p \ 
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Nonbinding Morms and Informal Restraints 

Two or more nations could informally accept an 
agreed set of nonblndlng guidelines, without a> bind- 
ing treaty or as aj\ interim measure while a treaty js 
being {negotiated. Adherence would be voluntary. 
However, the guidelines could include a series of 
periodic reports on com j5i tancer which would proW, 
biy be an incentive for Continuing compliance. Par- 
ticipants mentioned several situations In which this 
method has been used effectively, both within Europe 
andlnUM bodies, 

A suggested variation of this approach would be to 
make a list of useful disarmament anef'conflderjee- 
buiidlng measures and informally select one or more 
of theni for a Specified trial period (e*g„ two^ears) 
with Jiorohnal agreement Success with one measure 
would probably be followed by other trials, and some 
of them might lead tojformal agreements. This ap- 
proach 1$ flexible and could be used on a global, re- 
gional or bilateral basis, * 

Other Confidence-Building Measures 

Suggested confidence-building steps could Include 
advance notification of planned military maneuvers 
and troop movements. This would allow observation 
of these events, and exchange of Information on 
levels of weapons, forces,, and military budgets* This 
approach has been used with some degree of success 
ih Europe. Some participants suggested It Is now 
necessary to Increase, ^transparency" of national 
military Information determine how to obtain mutu- 
ally acceptable data on weap^h$ and forces,- and 
agree on standardized reporting of military budgets. 
Others suggested that the existing measures be 
applied to a targer zone and to other. regions* ; 

Another form oT confidence-building, strongly rec- 
ommended by many participants, jsa formal plan for 
regMlar, periodic, private dialogue or consultation. 
The' agreed purpose might be one or more of the fol- 
lowing: to discuss and ensure compliance with a 
specific arms control agreement- f to resolve am- 
biguities or differing interpretations of an agreement* 
to enable each parly to inform the other 4T3nything 
that party is doing that causes fear or insecurity, and 
what that party could do to provide reasurrance; or to 
provide a regularly scheduled opportunity for infor- 
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mat dialogue on any subjects of mutual Interests 
Some participants said that the Soviet-US continuing 
consultative committee under the SALT, agreements 
has worked reasonably well and noted that a similar 
method Is proposed for a chemical weapons treaty. 

Many participants emphasized the need to use es- 
tablished channels and fora even though their pur- 
pose is informal private discussion.^fyiis would assure 
periodic scheduled opportunities for dialogue, and 
would avoid political problems, related to deciding 
whether and when to meet 

Some participants pointed out the cortflder^e- 

bulidlng value of all forms of continuing cooperation* 

such as economic relations and cultural exchanges* 

* 

Improved Mechanisms for Peaceful 
Resolution of Controversies 
Many participants emphasized the vital importance of 
conflict management and dispute settlement In creat- 
ing a favorable climate for disarmament. Others 
v^arned that disarmament cannot wait until the many 
Intfenational conflicts are settled, and that new dis- 
putes continue to erupt. Most participants accepted 
the view that disarmament and peaceful settlement of 
controversies are parallel processes, each of which 
aids the other/ but thq|t neither shqutd be dependent 
on the otheiv 

Several participants urged better implementation of 
.the seven methods of peaceful settlement provided In 
Article 33 'of the Charter. Others polnted*out the, dif- 
ficulties of obtaining Security Councilfcctioh. ^ 

One' proposal was to strengthen the fact-finding 
process through the Security. Council so that a fact- 
finding mission could be sent quickly to the site of any 
International dispute, it was suggested thai fact- 
finding should not be subject to the veto. Charter 
revision Is not necessary to deal with this problem 
because the five permanent members of the Security 
Council could bind themselves by agreement not to 
exercise the veto in this situation* 

Two proposals to strengthen the UH's conciliation 
capability were presented: 
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1* A standing Conciliation, Commission was pro- 
• posed Various participants suggested that this 
commission should report to th Security Council 
but should have the authority toact quickly on its , 
own Initiative - I , • ' * 

2. Another proposal would create an informal body of 
distinguished persons who would be available on a 
standby basis asjconfciliators* There would be an * 

' open H?tof respected concflbtors, avalltble at the 
request of the parties* \ 

Some participants suggested that either or both * * 
methods could be used, but that the structure and 
procedures shojJrtd be flexible and infomrtal and the 
conciliators shwld be selected on an ad hoc basis, 

UN and Regional Verification Processes 

• / * * * 

(lost participant^ believed tfrajt/urther development of 

OH and regional verification capability for various 

kinds of agreementstwould be a positive step. Some 

participants said that improvement of verification 

lethods is vital to futujp disarmament progressT ' ~ v 

- Some participants proposed' to establish a small 
verification unit within the UN Centre for* Disarma- 
ment to be used for primary or supplemental verifica- 
tion of many aims control and disarmament agree- 
ments. - 

VJi and Regional Security Capability , - 

Many participants emphasized the close relationship 
between disarmament and international machinery to 
protect the security of nations as they reduce' their 
,armaments> Most participants agreed that disarma- 
ment peaceful settlement of disputes, and interna* * 
tionaj security and peacekeeping measures^ are ail 
needed and should proceed on parallel tracks* *' 

Some participant^ urged rene\yed emphasfe oft 1 
peacekeeping ftirceSj both within the United Nation^ ^ 
and in various reglohs. Many n&tiorts have> trained 4 
some of theftr armed forces for peacekeepin^diity,. 
and It was proposed that more nations do so: Some of 
the countries with experience In UN peacekeeping a*e^ 4 
able and willing to work with the Unjted Nations aiw* 
regional organization to provide staff and supprirt - 
personnel for peacekeeping forces, , * 1 
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It was suggested that disarmament witi necessarily 
be a gradual process, and that process should Include 
the transformation of national armed forces into in- 
ternational peacekeeping forces- 

/ 

r 

/ 
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\> United tlatlon&Second Special Session on Disarmament 
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THE MULTILATERAL DISARMAMENT PROCESS 

w 

Our purpose this week is to discuss the multilateral 
'approach t& disarmament and to identify the ways 
that nations of the world may cooperate not just to 
limit but more importantly, to reduce national armar 
ments and therebyto lessen the chances of war and 
-enhance security. 

The ever-escalating arms race jeopardizes rather 
* than benefits participating nations and the "world 
community, neither the pyramiding arsenal? of nu- 
clear warheads nor the expanding divisions, fleets, 
' and squadrons armed with conventional weapons 
provide genuine security. 
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Hearty $600 btltfon (us) are now expended annually, 
on armaments; funt&sorely needed for economic and 
social purposes. Enormous scientific and technologi- 
cal resources are focused on the creation of weapons 
to better exterminate people, devastate cities, threat- 
en human survival and destroy civilization Mean- 
while, research pertaining to serious issues affecting 
the quality of life - food, energy/ development and 
^environmental protectiorf — suffers from Inadequate 
attention and:funding. \ 

Tht ever-present threat and the frequent use of* 
military force separate peoples by strengthening 
long-standirtg fears, prejudices/ and hatreds/ and 
thus undermine the cooperation that fs essential to 
disarmament progress* _ 

The national teaderslwho make the decisions that 
accelerate the arms race do so In the name of peace 
and security; they would not dare claim otherwise* But- 
the security provided by.the arms race is illusory and 
sthe arms race itself is senseless and hazardous* The 
urgency of limits and reducing national armaments 
is broadly recognized as indicated by the following' 
quotation from the final Document of .the First Special 
Sesslon on Disarmament (SSOD 1) of the UK General 
Assembly: 

Mankind, Is confronted with a choice:, we must halt 
the arms race f nd proceed to disarmament or face 
annihilation, f 

The arms race rolls on despite this recognition and 
the numerous warnings from wise and far-sjeeinjj 
people about the futility of war fought with* modem 
weapons. How are we tp put shackles on the arms 
race, the gigantic, inanimate monster with its own 
powerful life thrust? Have we the wisdom and pie de- 
termination to break with tradition and respond to 
George Ken nan's recent call tQ preserve ourselves 
from committing the supreme and final foily? 

The Multilateral Role 

Because of the crucial importance* of checking and- 
reversing the nuclear aims race, tht world community 
for two decades has been toierablya^reeabtejto place 



primary insensibility for arms reduction dri the 
major nu&eagr weapon powers - the United s^tes 
and th^ Soviet Union ^ and \p urge them to get oH 
, with the task of limiting jand reducing nuclear 
weapons. This bbs resulted En an unhealthy domina- 
tion of the world community's largely ineffective dis- 
armament efforts by these two countries. 

BeginrtfngJ in the early 1960s, the two superpowers 
sparred wittreScn other over disarmament, matters 
and each -adopted important arms control measures 
aimed at stabilizing mutual nuclear deterrence. In 
1967> tKey began serious negotiations that 5 led to 
the 1972 SALT I Treaty and the Anti-Ballistic Missile 
Treaty. Subsequently they negotiated the ill-fated 
SALT 11 Jreaty. Their bilateral negotiations are now 
at a stalemate* 

from 1962 until 1979, the nuclear giants, as co- 
chairmen, dominated the disarmament negotiations 
of the Geneva-based Conference of -the Committer on 
Disarmament (CCD). Most of the treaties produced b% 
the' CCD, particularly the nuclear rton-Proliferation 
Treaty (PifT), reflect ihelMdeas. TheEuropean negoti- 
ations for mutual force reductions have likewise been 
dominated by the nuclear powers. 

More recently, the wprld community, urged by the 
nonaitgned nations, has emphasized the mult [lateral 
approach to disarmament In 1978, the FirsTSpeeial 
Session on Disarmament <jf the Urt General Assembly, 
the largest and highest level disarmament conference 
ever convened adopted a Final Document Incorporat- 
ing important ^principles o'f disarmament^ a Pro-, 
gramme of Action, and proposals for revising Un dls* 
armament machinery. Subsequently/ the CCD was 
transformed into a 40-nation Committee on Disar- 
mament (CD) that now includes all nuclear weapon 
states. Thfe Un Disarmament Commission was reacti- 
.vatedt support for the bn Centre for'DEsarmament was. 
increased; a Un + Institute for Disarmament Research 
was established/ and a UP! Programme of Fellowships 
on Disarmament was instituted. 

The multilateral approach to disarmament is the re: 
suit of a growing recognition that disarmament is too 



important to be left to the major nuclear powers!* Con- 
fidence In their concept of pfeace based on mutual 
^terror*— mutual ass'u red ^destruct lorn— Is waning^ 
numerous regional conventional arms rac^s nerid to 
be .curtailed. Despitfc increasing -multilateral em- 
phasis* however* the results so far have been only 
documentation and rhetoric, riot a plane, a tank, nor 
a ship has been deactivated. Hence, the timeliness 
of t ourconferenc^rtopic:The Multilateral Disarmament 
Process. " v - 

Second Serial Session^n Disarmament 
At our rec^(Jrwelfth UniteHnattons Procedures Con- 
- fere nee, [ made, the following observations concern- 
ing SSODil: - r~ 

1. SSDD [I must advance beyond SSOD 1- There Is no 
need to repeat the rheto^c and debate related to 
the disarmament principles of the final Document. 

2. SSOD II should set the stage for early actions 
which advance the disarmament process an<J re- 

^ . suit in the limitation or reduction of both conven- 
tional and nuclear armamefTts, 

5, s£op [I s success will be enhanced by stimulating 
the renewal and .expansion of bilateral negotia- 
tions to reduce nuciear armaments. 

4. SSQD H's success will be enhanced if it develops a 
stronger conceptual linkage between dlsarrrja- 

. mentptogress and national security, 

/~- * 

^A.SSOD" li "Will bejudged partly by Its success in 
expanding the worldwide cpnstituency support- 
ing disarmament. 

There is, 1 believe, a need to clarify SSOD H's objec- 
tives. Undoubtedly, both near-term measures ar^J a 
comprehensive prograjn of 'disarmament will be con- 
. sidered. Near-term priority actions consistent with a 
long-range plan are needed; It would seem* therefore 
that a dual or two-track approach* would be desirable. 

" ^strengthening the linkage between arms reduc- 
tion and national security/ SSOD II could debunK the 
myth that ever-increasing armaments provide greater 
security, ^further challenge to SSOD 11 planning is to 



prqvide for greater input and participation by non* 
governmental organizations (HOGs) and research in* 
stltutes, 

flon proliferation and t{ie 
Multilateral Process, < 
Because an effective n on proliferation regime is cru- 
cial to stop and reverse the nuclear arms race; it Is an 
Item of importance to 3II nations, not just those pos- 
sessing or about to possess nuclear weapons, ; 

The objectives of the nuclear lion-Proliferation' 
Tteaty, remain valid. More nuclear buttons withffi the 
reach % ot njore hands further destabilize the present 
* nuclear balance of terror. More sources of plutontum 
without proper safeguards increase* the probability of 
nuclear theft ahd terrorist More pud€iar installations 
of whatever type multiply the potential for accidents, 
"me multilateral interest In gn effective nohprolifer- 
atlon regime is understandably increasing. 

"HPT, the brainchild of the Soviet Union and *the 
United States Is in jeopardy: 'Failure of the Second 
MFT Review Conference In 1980 to adopt the final 
Statement is indicative of the situation. Many nations 
which ratified the HPT are challenging the Soviet 
Union and the United States to live up tojhehr com- 

• mttments under Articles* IV and VI of the Treaty, The 

International Nuclear Kief Cycle Evaluation (INFCE) 

♦brought together representatives of over 50 nations to 

study technical aspects of the use, processing, and 

thianageme^t of nuclear fuels. This multilateral initia-, 

tlve urtdoubtedly has contributed tcj a better under- 

standing of the- problems involved In developing an 

effective nonprollferatlon regfme, 

t * 

A Comprehensive nuclear Test Ban Treaty (CTB) 
prohibiting all, tests of nuclear explosives would help 

* limit pVoliferatton and Is generally considered an jm- 
portant dlsamiqment priority. Multilateral pressure is 
needed to etfcolftajje the United Sfetes, the Soviet 
UnJoh, and Qrteat Britain to agree on the text of this 
treaty and to subrttft U to the Committee on Disarma- 
ment for adoption and' for recommendation to the 
General Assembly. 

■* * * 
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Another, multilateral organization, the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), needs to be 
strengthened to undertake the increasingly Important 
roles of applying the safeguards that are an essential 
part of a viable, no n proliferation regime, as well 
as providing assistance in the peaceful u&es of atomic 
energy. j 

The 1983 UN Conference on the Promotion of Inter- 
national Cooperation in4he Peaceful Uses of Nuclear 
Energy will provide another opportunity for multi- 
lateral efforts to strengthen the nuclear nonprolifera- 
tion regime in {he context of equitable sharing of the 
benefits of nuclear energy. 

Regional Multilateral Efforts \ 

The opportunities for nations to Work together to- 
wards disarmament hals a regional as well as a global 
dimension. The long-standing Mutual Force Reduc- 
tion (MFR) negotiation between the- NATO and Warsaw 
Pact nations is one such effort. Recently, neutral and 
nonaligrifed countries at the Madrid meeting- of the 
Conference on Security and .Cooperation in Europe 
proposed a conference on confidence-building mea- 

, h sures and dfsarmament. Despite the regional nature 
of th£ negotiations to limit and reduce the heavy 
European armaments, negotiations to date have been 
heavily Influenced by the US*USSfr confrontation- 
Nevertheless, the negotiations are multilateral,* 

' thereby affording opportunities for input that have not 
been present in the 5ovlet;American nuclear negotia- 
tions, A breakthrough in the limitation and reduction 
of European armaments is crucial for the entire dis- 
armament effort, 

i 

v ~One outstanding example of the regional approach 
is the Tlatelolco Treaty that prohibits the placement of 
nuclear Weapons In Latin America, •Contiguous' na- 
tions have multilateral^ agreed to make Latin 
America a nuclear-weapon-free zone. By means of 
protocols, tfuclgar weapon -states qutslde the area 
covered tiy the Tlatelolco Treaty have agreed - or will 
have when the United States and France ratify Protocol 
Mo, 1 to respect the terms of the treaty and to re- 
frain froth testing, producing, storing, or using nu* 
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clear weapons within Latins America and also to refrain; 
from the use or threatened 1 use of jiuclear weapons 
against parties to the treaty. t ^ 

Nuclear*weapon*free £pnes have beert proposed fqr 
many other areas, including sub-Saharan Africa, . 
Scandinavia, Central Europe, the .Middle East the 
Mediterranean, the South Pacific,, So&theast Asia, and s 
South Asia. > \ $ 

Hatidns of a region rrtay also muitilatferally negotiate 
arrangements to limit conventional armaments, to 
reduce arms transfer, and to prohibit the placement of ^ 
certain types of sophisticated military equipment * 
'Agreements of this type would be most likely in areas 
that have comparatively tow levels of armaments and 
_ military standing and that are free from bitter on* 
gofng controversy. Hie 1974 Declaration orAyacucbo 
by eight Latin American countries, followed by further 
discussions In 1978 and 1979, isahopefui beginning. 

Proposals for a zon€ of peace in the Indian Ocean Is 
another example of a regional approach to disarma- 
ment. Such" a zone would involve n6t only actfacent 
nations but aiso*the United States and the Soviet. 
Union who wduld be asked to refrain from establish- 
ing bases In the area. Unfortunately, cutTent events do 
not favor a zone of peace in the Indian Ocean area. 
> 

Regional multilateral disarmament efforts deserve 
carefUi study and encouragement. Wherever they can 
be developed, they will enhance security, reduce 
military budgets, lessen tensions,"and thus benefit the 
countries involved. 

National - officials should place the regional ap- 
proach high on/their disarmament agenda. Multilat- 
eral region^ commissions are needed fo^ongoing de 
liberation and negotiation. Statesmen within the ar 
are needed to provide strong leadership. j 

Multilateral Disarmament Capability 

How may the worid community enhance the multilat- 
eral disarmament process? One way is to improve 
existing mechanisms* As a result of SSOD I, the de^ 
-Hiberatfte bodies of the United nations now .consist of 



the General Assembly, induding its First Comm^fee 
and the resurrected UM Disarmament Commission* By 
action of SSOD I, the/ Committee on Disarmament 
which is related to/toe United nations but not an* 
, agency of it serves as the negotiating body, these 
mechanisms provide an adequate framework for 
the multilateral disarmament process on the global 
level.* Undoubtedly, their procedures and methods 
-of operation c^n be improved to enhance multilateral 
capability. 

The UN Centre for Disarmament and theUM Institute 
fbr Disarmament Research, ofganizations that sup- - * 

• port the deliberative atid negotiating bodies, need to - s 
• be strengthened. Unquestionably, their capability 

#r would beJmproved by greater financial support*tfiat > * 
wouldpermit mere adequate staff. Ho doybt some 
procedural changes would also be beneficial, 

The multilateral process would be enhanced by 
vastly increased research aijd study on the many, * * 

• facets related' to disarmament Expert studies by ap- . ■* 
pointed groups ate increasingly being used. Can they * 
be made more .effective by recruiting more qualified * y 
experts or, by modifying procedures? Would not a * 
substantial ^cpntinulng ^efTprt to develop a Com- j m 
prehensive Programme of Disarmament be useful?** 

Would 'subsequent Special Sessions of Jhe Qeneral 
Asserrfbly devoted to disarmament be Useful, or 
woukKUjey tend to duplicate and overlap the work of 1 
^h*T31sarmament Commission? Are there other ways $ r 
in whlchthe world community's disarmament capabil- 
ity may be enhanced? - , * 

Expanding Disarmament Constituency " ^ 

Disarmament |s too irqportant to be, left Solqly to • 
elected or self-appointed governmental Readers. The*' 
people who bear the burden of^arrnamehUcosts and 
staffer the casualties when arrfts races xesult in war 4 ' * * *. 
rated to be involved. Governmental leaders at# more , 
^ likely to develop the requisite will and determination 

to make' disarmament progress If supported' by a , ^ 
substantial constituency. Unfortunately, the- world- 
wide consti tuertty supporting disarmament^ gross- \ 
ly Inadequate^ , ■ > - 1 ' ^ 
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^Strengthening the 'multilateral process, therefore,, 
de(>ends in part on a larger better informed constit- 
v Mfncy within national governments and the general 
public Apathy needsia be overcome. It1s not enough 
to vieW disarmament as a desirable objective; the 
complicates apd difficulties of achieving it must be 
recognized. Thefhi^lic needs disarmament informa- 
tion* The relationship tieto^een disarmament and na- 
tional security needs to be,. explained; the economic 
advantages of smaller national budgets for rnilitary 
establishments need to be publidzeau International 
and national disarmament organizations n£ed (9 do a 
better job of publicizing disarmament matters- 
progress as well as setbacks. The UN Informatlorl ser- 
vices can be helpful. The disarmament organizations 
of rnost * governments must be expanded and 
strengthened, not onty to better cope with the many 
explicated problems involved in disarmament but 
also to better inform their public, ' 

Greater nQO and research organization tow^e- 
ment is highly deslrat^e, both to build ^onstit^picles 
and to make meaningful contributions to disarma- 
ment deliberations. The privileges extended to-MGOs 
and research institutes at SSOD I should be repeated 
and, in addition/ aiyangements, should be rnade to 
provide thehi greater and earlier input. Beyond 
MGQs can do^much to inform the public and thiis 
broaden the disarmament constituency. 

The -World Disanfianient Campaign now being 
studiedly the United Nations is a potential vehicle for 
enlarging the disarmament constituency, Disarma- 
ment progress would also bp enhanced by .more 
adequate and accurate Reporting by news media. What 

- steps might be taken to improve media coverage? 
How may reporters and Commentators become better 
informed on disarmament matters? Are there other" 

.ways In Which the disarmament constituency >may 
be expanded? ^ * / 

Other Approaches *- , \ / 

Early breakthroughs and successes w^ld improve 

the climate for disarmament. Is it not deslt^ie, there; 

fc fore, to consider ways of breaking away from the con- 
ventional approach to disarmament ^that channels 

. minds into the traditional pattern of formal ii<£gotla-^ 
Hon and ratification* oftreaties and conventions? This 
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process is so slow arflTiaborious that weapons' 
technology/ development and deployment outpaces 
it by a -wide margin. Some alternatives to this tradi- 
tional approach are: O 

1. Honbinding norms or codes in the areas of arms 
races and security that could facilitate subsequent- 
treaty negotiations or serve as guidelines for na- 
tional conduct -J 

- 2. Agreed short-term moratoriums such as wets-tfeed 
in negotiating the Limited iluclear Test Ban Treaty 

inl9 ^ 

3. Independent initiatives undertaken by one nation 
or a group of nations in the expectation of reclp- 
Tocal action. 

4? Vojuntary acceptance qf infortnal restraints related 
to nonbinding norms or codes- or to unratified 
treaties. . 4 

' Confidence-building measures of various' types that 
might reduce tensions could do much to decrease^the 
danger of war by miscalculation and to Improve the 
climate for disarmament. Development of improved 
verification systems capable of detecting compliance 
or noncompliance with agreed disarmament mea- 
sures would strengthen confidence. What other 

confidence-building measures should be proposed? 

> 

rgnalfy, it isJmportant to recognize that substantial 

* disarmament will not be achieved without simultane- 
ous progress in the peaceful settlement of disputes 
and conflict management. Tew nations will appre- 
ciably reduce armaments until they., are satisfied that 
international mechan£ms r are adequate-tn these twp 
areas. Mechajisms that will assure the peaceful resol* 
ution of controversi es that ine vitably arise among na- 
tions and their nationals are needed. Also needed is 
the interrtatlona] capacity to det^t imminent aggres- 
sion and to deal effectively with breaches of the peace. 
.These mechanisms are -essential even at the risk of 

■ encroaching on national sovereignty. Procedures for 

* the peacefUlsettlement of disputes and conflict man- 
agement together with disarmament, at€ the three 
Interlocking elements of a secuAty system foraworld 
without war.. All thre£ depend upon multilateral 
agreement * 



Conclusion ' ' , ~~ 

+ - * 

Recently, George F, Kennan, historian; professor 
emeritus, and former US ambassador, addressed a 
bold and startling challenge to the United States and 
the Soviet Union to make an immediate across-the- 
board reduction of 50 percent of their nuclear arsen- 
als. As he accepted ttfe Albert'Elnsteln F6ace Prize 
he Said; * " t 

, We have gone on piling weapon upon weapon, mis- 
sile upon missile/ new levels of destructiveness 
upon old ones. We have done this helplessly, al- 
most involuntarily': like the victim? of some sort of 
hypnotism, like ftien in a dream, like lemmings 
heading for the sea, like the children ^Hameln 
marching blindly along behind their Pled fi per. And 
the result is , , , quantities of thesfe weapons so 

'^vastly in excess of any ratlonal^ahd demonstrable 
requirements, redundancy of such grotesque di- 
mensions as to defy rational understanding, * 

Kennan went on to say: 

What Is it then • *. \ that has broughttte to this pass? 
Theanswer, 1, thinly Is clear. It Is primarily the Inner 
momentum, the, Independent momentum, of the 
weapons race itself - the compulsions that arise 
and take charge of great powers when they enter 
upon a competition with eacfi other In the building 
bp of major armaments of any sort. 

Is it possible to break out of this charmed and vi- 
* cious circle? It is sobering<to recognize that no one. 
at* least to my knowledge, has yet done so* But no 
one, for that matter/ has ever been faced with such 
, great; catastrophe, such Inalterable catastrophe, at 
the end of the line* Others, in earlier decades, could 
befuddle theni selves with dreams of something 
called "vlctotyr We, perhaps fortunately, are de- m 
nled this seductive prospect. We have to break out 
of the circle* We have no othelr choice,- 

While Kennan 's challenge Is aimed 9t the United 
States* and the Soviet Union, it hits every nation that 
trusts In the threat -and use of force to assure peace 
and security, The^orid must break out of the circle. 
We have no other choice. 
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These observations were prepared by the chairman, 
C* Maxwell Stanley, following the conference* They 
fleet discussion, oot only at th*is conference, but 
also at prior Stanley Foundation conferences* 

A well-organized conference^ a fine group of able and 
conceqpd participants, and a good rapporteurs' re- 
port but to*what end? reelings of fear frustration, 
< and anger mingle as \ reflect on our deliberations on 
the multilateral, approach to disarmament. 

My fears grow as 1 contemplate the mounting dan- 
gers inherent in expanding arsenals of nuclear 
weapons, the proliferation of these means of mass' 
destruction, and the burgeoning conventional military 
forces. These trends, together witti the readiness of 
nations to resort to armed conflict constantly in- 
crease the probability of disaster. , J 

My frustrations deepen as I reflect on the current 
disarmament stalemate. Our Bermuda participants 
know what must be done to check and reverse the 
arms race; ule rapporteurs' report provides a fujl 
agenda of action. But disarmament deliberations <¥>n* 
tinue to fqcus on the procedural rather than tl^e sub- 
stantive, on words and documents rather than on the 
actual limitation and reduction of armarr\ents, thekt- 
creased use of peaceful settlement and the ether 
measures required to assure international peace and 
security* 

1 become angry as I recognize the sh6rtsightedness 
of the leaders of nations, certainly including my own, 
who, b£)feviOg that greater arsenals will assure peace 
and security, relentlessly stimulate the arms race. 
When will the leaders of nations awaken to the sense- 
less risks they take as they procrastinate on disarma- 
ment? When will they realize , the 'security and 
economic benefits to be gained by limiting and reduc- 
ing armaments? What Is needed to persuade of shock 
them into action? 
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Breakthrough 

There are n<j> easy answers to these questions - Tf either 
the forthcoming Second Special Session on ^Disar- 
mament nor the laborious negotiations of the Com- 
mittee on Disarmament are likely soon to bring ap- 
preciable disarmament progress, without stronaand 
determined] leadership. SSOD 11 will do little !more 
than produce additional documentation. The pice of 
multilateral negotiations will scarcely keep up with the 
development of new weafpops technology. Therefore, 
it is important to experiment With alternative ap- 
proaches: independent initiatives/ moratoriums^ non* 
binding norms, and informal restraints— a^disciissed 
in the rapporteurs' report. Accompanied by confi- 
dence-building measures and improved international 
mechanisms for peaceful^ settlement of disputes and 
security .measures, such approaches just might allow 
breakthroughs. ' > ^ 

i 

There will be no breakthroughs, however unless 
the leaders of nations bring them about. Multilateral 
disarmament progress depends on a coalition of 
like-minded nations determined to achieve results. A 



tions andsome countries from the NATO and Warsaw 
Pact groups, coyld stimulate disarmament action and 
exert strong pressure on the superpowers and otijer 
holdouts. 

The world impatiently awaits the 'example and leadr 
ershtp of the mqjpr nuclear powers; undoubtedly they 
hold Jthe key to disarmament progress, riext vyeek is 
none to soon to resume the bilateral Negotiating pro- 
cess, Next month is ndh^too soorf fjpK president 
Brezhnev and President Reagan,to,m&t £d discuss 
bold objectives and, through moratoriurris or joint in- 
itiatives, to make disarmament progreS* a T reality. 
Meanwhile, the world rushes pell-mell to Enlarge Jts 
capacity to destroy itself. Survival is at stake. 
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Activities 



The Stanley Foundation encourages study, research, 
and education In the field of International policy con- 
tributing to a secure peace with freedom -and justice* 
Programming reflects founder and President C M, , 
Stanley's long-time concern for global security. Stan- 
ley Foundation activities Include the following confer- 
ences and publications: * 

Strategy for Peace Conference. Meeting In small 

discussion groups* some -80 opinfon-shapers and 

decision-makers explore US foreign policy concerns 

and recommend actions and policies, < 
• 

^nfted nations of the riefrt Decade Conference. 
Convened alternately in the United States and abroad 
this annua] conference brlrig$ together 25 ambas- 
sadors, secretariat jofflcials, foreign ministry officials, 
and International experts from the private sector to 
consider^ problems and prospects. 

United nations Procedures Conference- Current Ufi 
concerns and organizational procedures are 
examined by 25 diplomats, secretariat officials, and 
academic specialists at Informal discussion sessions, 

' Vantage Conferences, A wide variety of multilateral 
and bilateral policy matters are frankly discussed by 
Closely involved experts on an intermittent basis- 

Occasional Papers, Policy-oriented essays by di- 
verse authors are published periodically as Occa- 
sional Papers, These papers concern Improvement of 
International organization or specific US foreign pol- 
icy issues. Manuscript submissions are Invited, 

World Press Review, This monthly .magazine ex- 
cerpts and reprints material from the press outside . 
the United States, Sold by subscription from World 
Press Review, 230 Park Avenue, Hew YorK, 'flew York 
10169. 

The Stanley Foundation, a private operating foufida* \ ^ 
tion, does not provide gfants. Conference reports and 
Occassional F&pefs are distributed free of charge, A 
publications list Is available. ' , 
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United nations of the next Decade 



fa 19*5, representatives of 50 nation? signed the 
United nations Charter In San Francisco "to reafflqyi 
faith In fundamental, human jrtgHts./ to promote so- 



temattonai peace and security^ 

Twenty years later delegates from limitations con- 
vened In San rrandsco to commemjppte that event 
Upon the eve of that symbolic sesston, C. Maxwell 
Stanley gathered respected individuals from 13 na- 
tions to discuss the role 'of the United nations In the 
next decade. . f. 

Since 1967, similar United nations of the next De* 
cade conferences have assembled annually, under 
Stanley Foundation sponsorship* Conference conclu* 
sipns and recommendations are presented In a con- 
ference report which is distributed worldwide. 

The selection of cohfer^rice^toplcs and the hfgh 
quality of participants have ptwuced recommepda* 
tiorb t which have been of value to governments and to 
theUnlted nations, * * 

^Conference sites have been selected to reflect the 
international dimension of this conference series^aPd 
to promote personal relationships so important ten 
mutual understanding; 

^ 1965 San. Francisco, California, USA *' ' 
* 1967 BurgenstocK Switzerland 
1968T*Dubr6vnlk, Yugoslavia 

1969 Quebec Canada 

1970 Fredensborg, Denmark 
* - 1971 Sinaia, Romania 

1972 South Egremont Massachusetts, USA 

1973 AmalfL Italy 

1974 Vail Colorado, USA * * . — 

1975 Baden be! Wlen,' Austria 

1976 ChariottesvHie, Virginia, US* 

1977 San Juan del Rio, Mexico 
^11978 lowa City \owa* USA 

1979 Porvoa Fjnland . 

1980 Woodstock, Vermont USA * 

1981 Warwick, Bermuda 
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